SIR JAMES JEANS
Thus the trend of modern science to stress and intensify its
pseudo " splendid isolation " limits its usefulness. The prin-
ciple, Science for Science's Sake, implies much the same fallacy
as the Art for Art's Sake, beloved at the close of the nineteenth
century. Hence he who popularizes science, particularly
astronomy, which was originally studied for utilitarian purposes,
only returns to common sense. He pays off old debts. And
apart from this, science has a higher mission. Nowadays we no
longer listen to the voice of the Eternal or try to glimpse its
meaning. "We are again worshipping the Golden Calf. Men
like Sir James bring down the message from Mount Sinai and
try to make us understand.
Modern astronomy is only about three hundred years old;
its story has been often told but it can never lose its fascination,
at least when told as Sir James tells it. The Greeks, Pythagoras
who was born about 570 B.C. and Aristarchus of Samos, the
greatest Greek mathematician, had anticipated some of the
modern ideas. But Pythagoras, while thinking that the earth
was a globe floating in space, did not suspect that it revolved
under the stars. He imagined that it stood at rest in the centre
of the universe and that the stars turned round it from east to
west. Another Greek, Heraclides, about 388-315 B.C., was the
first to state that it was the earth that turned and so gave men
the impression that the heavenly bodies were moving across the
sky.
Like so much of the wisdom of the Greeks, this tide of
knowledge receded, for their own philosopher, Aristotle,
contradicted the early astronomers. For many centuries, all
through the Dark Ages, and in medieval times most men
thought that the earth was a flat plane. Above, somewhere
beyond the clouds, was heaven, and deep down underneath
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